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SPENSER ALLUSIONS. 


Tat learned lover of the noble Spenser, 
Dr. Gollancz, hopes that some day, as the 
Chaucer and Shakspere allusions have been 
collected and edited, a like service may be 
done for Spenser. In editing the ‘ Shake- 
speare Allusion Book’ (to appear two 
months hence) for Chatto & Windus’s 
“‘ Shakespeare Library ” I have come across 
a number of fairly early references to the 
gentle exile of Kilcoman, and for the benefit 
of that future Spenserian labourer beg a 
little space to record them. 

1. ‘ Archeologice Attice,’ by Francis Rous, 1637, 


p. 86. 
ae Valentinian,’ by the Earl of Rochester, 1696, 

p. 128. 

_3. Caroloiades,’ by Hon. Ed. Howard, 1689, 


sig. A4. 

4. ‘The British Princes,’ by Hon. Ed. Howard, 
1669, A5b, A6. 

5. ‘ Epigrams,’ by R. Heath, 1650, p. 48. 

6. ‘ Maggots,’ by Sam. Wesley, 1685, pp. 30, 32. 

7. ‘ Poems collected by N. Tate’ (1685), ‘ Pastoral,’ 
by Mr. Adams, 1683, p. 45. See also p. 91. 


8. ‘ Chorus Poetarum,’ 1674. 

9. Jane Barker’s ‘ Poems,’ 1688, poem by “ Phi- 
laster. 

10. Another in the same volume, pt. ii., by 
J. Whitehall, p. 39. 


” 


11. ‘The Humours and Conversations of the 
Town.’ 1693, pp. 81, 82, 83, 84. 

12. ‘Poems on Affairs of State,’ 1703, vol. ii, 
pp. 235, 274. of earlier than 1703). 

13. ‘ De Re Poetica,’ by Sir Thos. Pope Blount, 
1694, pes 52, 114, 136, 137, 213-16. 

14. ‘ Run and a Great Cast,’ by Thos. Freeman, 
1614, epig. 64. 

15. * Letters and Verses to William and Lady 
? Duke and Duchess of Newcastle,’ 1678, 
p. 160. 

16. ‘ Arraignement of the Whole Creature,’ &c., 
by R. Henderson, 1631, p. 186. 

17. ‘ Virgidimiarum,’ by Joseph Hall, 1599 
(Grosart’s edition), p. ll. See Grosart’s Intro- 
duction. 

18. ‘ De Arte Graphica,’ by Dryden, 1695, p. 108. 

19. ‘ Poems,’ by Matthew Prior, 1709, p. 272. 

The future collector will also find a goodly 
number of Spenser allusions in the ‘ Chaucer 
Allusions,’ now nearing completion, edited 
by Miss Spurgeon for the Chaucer Society, 
and in the ‘Shakespeare Allusion Book.’ 
Perhaps some other ‘N. & Q.’ men, like 
Mr. G. THorn- Drury, whose Shakspere 
references have been of great help to me, 
will record the Spenser allusions they happen 
to notice. JOHN Munro. 


TOOTHACHE. 
(See 5S. xi. 88, 515.) 


SKILLED operators, using fine instruments 
and anesthetics, have done much to 
diminish this ill that flesh is heir to. But 
in the days before dentists, toothache was 
terrible, as is evident from what has been 
said of it. Apostles are reputed to have 
suffered much. St. Peter’s toothache was 
cured by Christ (58. viii. 144; 10S. ii. 259) ; 
and according to some commentators it 
was St. Paul’s thorn in the flesh (Woodhead, 
Allestree, and Walker, ‘ Paraph. St. Paul,’ 
1675, p. 163). 

On one of the Early English capitals in 
Wells Cathedral is a huge carving of the 
contorted face of a man, probably a bishop, 
who with one hand is pulling away his 
cheek from his , as if making way for 
the insertion of the forceps. It is locally 
known as “ the man with the toothache.” 

The appeal to St. Apollonia, the patron 
saint of the teeth, is noticed by Stillingfleet 
(‘Idolatry in the Church of Rome,’ ed. 2, 
1672, p. 131); and Mr. Ford reports that 
in his time prayer was still made to her in 
Spain (‘Gatherings from Spain,’ 1846, 
p- 259). Much about her is in ‘N. & Q? 
(2 S. i. 213, 323, 340; 3S. vi. 178; 58. 
viii. 144, 292; 68. i. 126). Pascal is said 
to have worked a cure for himself by 
mathematics (? authority). Certainly human 
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remedies seem to have been unavailing. Sir 
Kenelm Digby gives only one receipt, and 
that not on his own testimony :— 

*‘One that had the tooth-ach in great extremity, 

and had tried many medicines in vain, took a little 
cotton and imbibed it with Lucatella’s balsam, and 
so put it into the hollow tooth.” 
A second application worked a permanent 
cure (‘ Receipts in Physic,’ ed. 2, 1677, p. 23). 
For this balsam see The Yorksh. Archeol. 
Journ., vii. 57. 

Butler ridicules the quacks who “scare 
with rhimes the tooth-ache”’ (‘ Hudibras,’ 
pt. ii. canto iii. 289), on which see Grey’s 
note, quoting Ben Jonson’s tooth-drawer, 
who ‘calls out bitter teeth at a twitch, 
commands them out of any man’s head 
upon the point of his poignard, tickles 
them forth with his riding-rod, and draws 
téeth a horseback in full speed” (‘ Pan’s 
Anniversary,’ 1625, ‘ Works,’ ed. Cornwall, 
1838, p. 643); and a passage from John 
Taylor's ‘Figure Flinger’: ‘With two 
words, and three leaves of four-leav’d grass, 
he makes the toothache stay, repass, or pass.”’ 
*N. & Q.’ has recorded much folk-lore on 
this subject. 

Shakespeare says “he that sleeps feels 
not the toothache ”’ (‘ Cymbeline,’ V. iv.) ; 
and in ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ III. ii., 
when Benedick says he has the toothache, 
Pedro replies “‘ draw it,’ and Claudio adds 
that it ‘‘is but a humour, or a worm,” 
alluding to the idea that it was caused by 
a worm at the root of the tooth. 

Christopher Ness declares that toothache 
is a direct warning of death, and that it 
makes us compassionate with our fellow- 
sufferers “ under that dolorous distemper ” 
(‘ History and Mystery,’ 1690, i. 195, 402). 
Burns in his ‘ Address to the Toothache’ 
says that sympathy, so helpful in other 
complaints, is of no use in this, “the 
hell of all diseases,” and begs the devil to 
give all Scotland’s foes “‘a towmond’s 
toothache.” 

Southey counts among those who do 
not desire the ‘‘ everlasting now” ‘those 
who have the toothache, or who are having 
a tooth drawn” (‘The Doctor,’ ed. 1848, 
p- 63). De Quincey, who was led to opium- 
eating by “that terrific curse,” has an 
interesting note to show that we should 
be more horrified by toothache but for its 
enormous diffusion and its immunity from 
danger (‘ Works,’ ed. 1862, i. 4). 

Poems and essays have been written by 
literary men upon the gout, and there are, 
of course, countless professional treatises 
on dentistry ; but I have met with only one 


on toothache which can be called literary : 
‘The Toothache, imagined by Horace 
Mayhew, and realised by George Cruik- 
shank,’ 43 coloured and folded plates, 
12mo, David Bogue, 1849. 

Tooth-extraction, gold and other stopping,. 
and artificial teeth were all known at an 
early date ; see the evidence at 1 S. x. 242, 
355, 510; xi. 51, 264, 316, 512; 2S. xii. 417, 
481; 3S. ix. 420; 5S. xi. 448, 497; xii. 
296; 68S. vii. 17. There is a curious allusion 
in ‘A Second Edition of the New Almanack 
for the Year 1656’: ‘‘ He might have gone 
to one or two of our London teeth-chandlers, 
& have taken whole bushels of this bone-- 
seed” (p. 9). John Watts, operator, 
Raquet Court, Fleet Street, advertises. 
in Riders’ ‘ British Merlin,’ 1709, that he 
supplies artificial teeth, “‘ set in so well as: 
to eat with them, not to be discovered from. 
natural, nor to be taken out at —. . 

W. C. B. 


LONDON STATUES AND MEMORIALS. 
(See 10 S. ix. 1, 102, 282, 363, 481.) 


86. Statue of Thomas Guy, Guy’s Hos- 
pital.—The munificent founder of the hos- 
pital died in 1724, and was buried in the 
hospital chapel. Over his grave a marble 
statue was placed in 1779 at a cost of 1,000J. 
The outdoor statue stands in the centre 
of the quadrangle opposite the main entrance- 
gates. It was placed in position in 1734. 

87. Crosby Obelisk, Blackfriars Road.— 
Erected in 1771 to the memory of Brass: 
Crosby, Esq., Lord Mayor of London. Its. 
removal was discussed in 1904. 

88. Statues of (a) Sir Robert Clayton. 
and (6) Edward VI., St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
—tThe old hospital in Southwark was pulled 
down and the present buildings erected in 
1870-71. These statues were then re-erected’ 
in their present positions. (a) According to. 
the Latin inscription thereon, this statue 
was erected in Sir R. Clayton’s lifetime by 
the Governors, A.D. MDCCI., and by them 
beautified a.p. mpccxiv. (b) This statue- 
“was erected at the expense of Charles. 
Joyce, Esquire, in the year MDCCXxXxvII.” 

89. Memorial Fountain to a Dog, Batter- 
sea.—Erected in the Recreation Ground at. 
a cost of 130/., subscribed by members of 
the International Anti-Vivisection Council. 
It was unveiled on 15 Sept., 1906, and is,. 
as the inscription sets forth, “In memory 
of the brown terrier dog done to death in 
the laboratories of University College in 
February, 1903, after having endured vivi- 
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section extending over more than two 
months, and having been handed over from 
one vivisector to another until death came 
to his release.” 

90. Statue of Lord Strathnairn, Knights- 
bridge.—I am unable to supply the exact 
date of the erection of this spirited eques- 
trian statue by the late E. Onslow Ford. 

91. Tate Memorial, Brixton.—This me- 
morial consists of a bronze bust on a pedestal 
of the late Sir Henry Tate. It stands in 
the library garden, and was unveiled by 
Mr. Evan Spicer, 11 Oct., 1905. 

92. Statue of Henry Fawcett, Vauxhall 
Park.—The site of the house long occupied 
by the late Rt. Hon. Henry Fawcett is in- 
cluded in the open space known as Vauxhall 
Park. Here was set up in 1893 a terra- 
cotta statue of the blind statesman, the gift 
of Sir Henry Doulton. 

93. Carabiniers’ Memorial, Chelsea Em- 
bankment.—This commemorates the officers 
and men of the 6th Dragoon Guards who 
fell in South Africa. Unveiled by Lord 
Roberts, 23 June, 1906. 

94. Statue of Thomas Carlyle, Chelsea 
Embankment.—This stands not far from 
the house in which Carlyle died, 24, Cheyne 
Row. It was unveiled by Prof. Tyndall, 
26 Oct., 1882. On the front of the house 
itself is a marble medallion of Carlyle, the 
gift of the Carlyle Society. It was inaugu- 
rated on the fifth anniversary of his death, 
5 Feb., 1886. 

95. Rossetti Memorial Fountain, Chelsea 
Embankment.—Erected opposite the house 
which Rossetti rented from 1863 until his 
death at Birchington in 1882. Unveiled 
by Mr. Holman Hunt, 14 July, 1887. 

96. Statue of Sir Hans Sloane, Chelsea 
Physic Garden.—Erected by the Apothe- 
caries’ Society at a cost of 280/., about the 
year 1737. 

97. Bust of Sir Joseph Paxton, Crystal 
Palace.—This tremendous creation, some 
8 or 9 ft. high, the work of Mr. F. W. Wood- 
ington, was set up on the Terrace in 1869, 
and removed thence to the Parade in 1899. 
Perhaps, however, it is too far out to be 
classified under London statues. 


Since the MS. of this list was prepared 
there have been erected (a) a memorial 
to Dr. Barnardo at the Girls’ Home, Barking- 
side, unveiled by the Duchess of Albany on 
19 June; (6) a colossal bronze statue of 
Queen Alexandra in the grounds of the 
London Hospital, Whitechapel Road, un- 
veiled by the Earl of Crewe, Colonial 
Secretary, 10 July. 


Sites have also been selected for statues 
(a) of Sir Henry Irving, north of the National 
Portrait Gallery, Charing Cross Road; 
(6) of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, in the Victoria 
Embankment Gardens. The new “ Paul’s 
Cross ”’ will also be duminated by a colossal 
bronze statue of St. Paul. 

I shall be very grateful if readers will 
kindly supply missing dates of inaugura- 
tion or unveiling. As far as I know, I 
have them wherever I possess 
them. The names of any statues or me- 
morials I may have missed will also be 
acceptable. I should welcome particu- 
lars concerning the fate of the following 
statues, which once existed in the places 
named :— 

George I., Grosvenor Square. 

Charles IT., Soho Square. 

George ITI., Berkeley Square. 

Duke of Cumberland, Cavendish Square 
(see 9 S. ii. 528). 

Duke of Marlborough, Marlborough 
Square (see 7 S. x. 214). 

Duke of Wellington, Tower Green. 


Concerning the George IV. statue at 

= Bridge see 78. ix. 508; x. 58, 131, 
13. 

Does the statue of (?) Alfred the Great 
still stand in Trinity Square, Southwark (see 
8S. viii. 85, 230), and that of Lord Eldon 
at Wandsworth Road Schools ? 

The statue of Henry Peto which I saw in 
Furnival’s Inn in 1890 has, I understand, 
been broken up, being simply a plaster 
cast. 

Is the statue of Robert Aske still to be 
seen at Hoxton ? and that of James Hulbert 
at Newington ? 

The statues of Edward VI. and Sir John 
Moore from Christ’s Hospital are, I believe, 
removed to Horsham. 

Is the statue of William III. presented 
by the Kaiser yet placed? The King ap- 
proved a site near Kensington Palace last 
February. 

Lists of the London statues, &c., appear 
in ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ ; Timbs’s 
‘Curiosities of London’; ‘Murray’s Guide 
to London’; Bohn’s ‘ Pictorial Hand- 
book of London’; ‘The Picture of Lon- 
don’; ‘The Citizens’ Pocket Chronicle’ ; 
‘ Dickens’s Dictionary of London’; Hart’s 
* Guide to the Sights of London,’ &c. 

See also The Mirror, 15 Sept., 1838; 
Illustrated London News, 19 July, 1862; 
and Pall Mall Gazette, 22 May, 1882. 

JoHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
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The statue of Bishop Heber in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, is behind the altar. A 
replica of it occupies a prominent “position 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, whither 
it was removed from St. John’s Church, 
Calcutta. 

The London statue of Lord Napier of 
Magdala near the Duke of York’s Column 
is a replica of the Calcutta statue at Prinsep’s 
Ghat. WILMoT CORFIELD. 

Calcutta Historical Society. 


Vicroria StaTuE, LANcASTER.—The sug- 
gestion by Com. Epor. (10 8. ix. 284) that 
Mr. PaGe’s labours on statues or memorials 
should be made to include the whole of 
Great Britain and Ireland is very good, 
and in this direction I subjoin an abstract of 
the description I recently prepared, for a 
small guide to our town, of the very hand- 
some statue of Queen Victoria just given 
by Lord Ashton to Lancaster. It is un- 
doubtedly the finest in the provinces. It 
stands in Dalton Square, facing the new 
‘Town Hall, also the gift of Lord Ashton to 
his native town. 

The statue and pedestal are 36 ft. 7 in. 
high. The bronze figure of the Queen, 
which stands on a Furness limestone base, 
is 12 ft. high. Underneath are four bronze 
lions. The panels contain more than life-size 
figures of Victorian celebrities. The corner 
figures represent Truth, Freedom, Justice, 
and Wisdom. On the sides are the arms 
of Lord Ashton and the borough. 

The statue is the masterpiece so far of 
Mr. Herbert Hampton. He is aman of great 
promise, and has exhibited in the Royal 
Academy and elsewhere. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE (For 
other Poll-Books see 10 S. vii. 349, 415 ; viii. 
76, 177, 453, 477.)—The following list of 
Gloucestershire Poll-Books is compiled from 
copies in the Gloucester Public Library and 
from the ‘ Manual of Gloucestershire Litera- 
ture,’ 3 vols., 1895-6. Unless stated other- 
wise, the lists were printed locally and in the 
year of election. Notes of Poll-Books for 
other elections in Gloucestershire will be 
welcomed. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
1776, May 6to17. Two editions. Gloucester and 


ndon. 
1811, Jan. 28 to Feb. 7. Gloucester. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—EASTERN DIVISION. 
1832, December [21]. Gloucester, 1833, 
1834, August 11-12. Gloucester, 
1854, January 12. Gloucester. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—WESTERN DIVISION. 
Contested elections in 1832, 1847, 1852, 1867, 1868. 
None known. 
City. 
1741, May 26. London. 
1816, October 1-8. 'T'wo editions. 
1818, June 16-23. Two editions, 1818 and 1826. 
1830, July 30—August 4. Two editions. 
1832, December 10-11. 1833. 
1833, April 8-9. 
1835, January 6-7. 
1837, July 25. 
1838, May 22. 
1841, June 30. 
1852, July 8. 
1853, January 5. 
1857, March 28. 
1859, April 30. 
1862, February 26. 
1865, July 12. 
Bristow. 


1722, March 28—April 3. 
1734, May 14-24.  ‘T'wo editions, London and 

Bristol. 
1739, November 28—December 12. 
1754, April 17—May 1. Three editions. 
1774, October 7—November 3. Three editions. 
1781, pee 31—February 24. 
1784, April 3—May 8. 
1812, October 6- 16. Bristol, 1818. 
1830, July 30—August 5. 
1832, December 12-13. Two editions. 1833. 
1835, January 7-9. 
1837, July 24. Two editions. 
1841, June 29. 
1847, July 30. Bristol, 1848. 
1852, July 9. Bristol, 1853. 

CIRENCESTER. 
1768, March 23-29. 
1790, June 16-18. 
1802, July 5-7. 
1812, October 6-1 
1848, Ma 
1852, [July 7 
1857, 28). Two editions. 
1859, [April 30]. 
1865, [Nove 12}. 
November 17]. 
TEWKESBURY. 

1831, May 2-3. 
1832, December 11-12. 
1837, July 25. 


1852, July 8. 
CHELTENHAM. 


1847, July 30. Two editions. 
1848, June 29. 
1848, September 4. 
1852, Ju y 9. 
1855, July 14. 
1856, May 8. 
1859, April 30. 
1865, July 12. 
1868, 17]. 
Stroup. 
1832, December 11-12. Stroud, 1835. 
1841, 30. Two editions. 
1852, y 7. 
1868, 19]. 
AUSTIN. 


Public Library, Gloucester. 
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GASCOIGNE AND EvurRIPipEs.—In his intro- 
duction to a reprint of Greene’s ‘ Pandosto ’ 
(“‘ Shakespeare Library,’’ Chatto & Windus, 
1907) Mr. P. G. Thomas repeats the state- 
ment—made, I believe, in the first place 
by Warton, afterwards by Collier, and lately 
by Mr. Courthope—that Gascoigne in his 
‘Jocasta’ adapted the ‘Phenisse’ of 
Euripides. As J. A. Symonds pointed out 
in his ‘Shakespeare’s Predecessors,’ Gas- 
coigne was not adapting the Greek dramatist 
in this play, but translating Ludovico Dolce, 
whose * Giocasta’ (‘ Teatro Antico Italiano,’ 
vol. vi.) was published in 1549. Any one 
who is sufficiently interested in these matters 
can compare the two plays, as they are 
agen side by side in a scholarly edition 

y Prof. Cunliffe (Heath’s ‘ Belles-Lettres 
Series,”’ 1906). Francis 

Rospert Jounson’s ‘ Wortp.’—The geo- 
graphical work of Robert Johnson is a scarce 
book, and is interesting because it is of the 
time of Shakespeare (by one of whose pub- 
lishers it was issued), because it contains 
early descriptions of the East and of America, 
and because it has been of some use to the 
‘New English Dictionary.’ It is a translation 
from the Italian of ‘Le Relationi Univer- 
sali,, by Giovanni Botero, and received 
some attention at 38. iv. 110. 

The first edition was :— 


(A) The Travellers Breviat, or An historicall de- 
scription of the most famous kingdomes in the 
orld: Relating their scituations, manners, 
customes, ciuill gouernment, and other memor- 
able matters. Translated into English. _Im- 
pied at London by Edm. Bollifant, for lohn 
aggard. 1601. 


Small 4to, ending on p. 179; the dedication 
to Edward, Earl of Worcester, signed 
“ Robert Iohnson.”’ 


(C) Historicall Description of the most famous 
Kingdomes and Commonweales in the Worlde, 
translated into Englishe, with an addition of 
the relation of Saxony, Geneva, Hungary, and 
Spaine. London, John Jaggard, 1603. Sm. 4to. 


For a copy of this Mr. Quaritch asked three 
guineas some years ago. 


(D) Relations, Of the Most Famovs Kingdoms and 
Common-weales thorovgh the World. Discours- 
ing of their Scituations, Manners, Customes, 
Strengthes and Pollicies. Translated into 
English and enlarged, with an Addition of the 
estates of Saxony, Geneua, Hungary, and the 
East Indies, in any nguage neuer before 
imprinted. London, Printed for Iohn Iaggard, 
dvvelling in Fleetstreet, at the Hand and Starre, 
betweene the two Temple gates, 1608. 


Small 4to, B to P; pagination begins on 


Q, 113, and ends on p. 330. The dedication 
1s signed “‘ R. I.” 


(E.) A later edition of D, “enlarged 
according to moderne Observation.” Lon- 
don, John Jaggard, 1616, sm. 4to. For this 
Quaritch asked fifty shillings. 


But between A and C there was another 
edition, which has hitherto escaped notice :— 
(B) The Worlde, or An historicall description of 
the most famous kingdomes and common-weales 
therein. Relating their scituations, manners, 
customes, ciuill gouernment, and other memor- 
able matters. Translated into English, and 
inlarged. Imprinted at London by Edm. 
Bollifant, for Iohn Iaggard. 

Small 4to, 2 leaves+pp. 1-222; dedication 

signed “I. R.” 

The dedication to Edward, Earl of Wor- 
cester (for whom see ‘D.N.B.,’ liii. 231), 
is identical in A, B, and D. The change 
of title from ‘The Travellers Breviat’ to 
‘The Worlde,’ and the transposing of the 
initials from ‘“‘R. I.” to “I. R.” were 
doubtless publisher’s tricks. I have not 
seen C and E. Ww. C. B 


‘* HovELLING.’’—Before the Select Com- 
mittee on Cinque Port Pilots, sitting on 
27 June, 1833, Edward Darby, managing 
clerk to a firm of ship agents, who had 
resided at Deal all his life, was questioned 
as to the deplorable condition of the boatmen 
there. He was asked (Minutes of Evidence 
in ‘ Parl. Pap., Eng., 1833,’ vii. 534) :— 

ao 29. Have you lost any other branch of 
employ ?—What we term hovelling is not so g 
as it was; that arises from the introduction of 
chain cables instead of hemp cables. ; 

What is hovelling ?—Supplying ships with 
anchors and cables, and such things as that. 

‘© 31. And that is not so brisk a trade as it was? 
—Certainly not. 

‘32. To what do you attribute the change ?—The 
introduction of chain cables principally, to the . 
exclusion of hemp.” 

The context clearly differentiates the trade 
of ‘“‘ hovelling”’ from smuggling. It seems 
worth while to ask for this to be recorded 
in view of the article on the word in a — 


Davip PotE: Davin PowELL, FELLOWS. 
or OxrorD CoLLEGES.—One David Pole, 
Fellow of All Souls, resigned in 1553 (‘Ar- 
chives of All Souls College, Oxford,’ p. 379). 
He was clearly the David Pole of ‘ D.N.B.,” 
xlvi. 20. 

One David Powell, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
(not mentioned in Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxoni- 
enses’), was ordained sub-deacon in New 
College Chapel on 18 Feb., 1553 (Frere’s 
‘Marian Reaction,’ p. 215). One David 
Powell was admitted to the vicarage of 
Kenton, Devon, 4 Aug., 1554, and succeeded 
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30 May, 1562 (Oliver’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Anti- 
quities,’ i. 18). A prebendary of Salisbury 
of this name is mentioned by Dr. Sander 
as deprived at Queen Elizabeth’s accession 
{Gee’s ‘ Elizabethan Clergy,’ p. 227). 

The ‘D.N.B.,’ xlvi. 238, and Foster’s 
‘Alumni Oxonienses’ make the ‘‘ Welsh 
antiquary,” who married about 1572, be- 
come a Fellow of All Souls in 1573. The 
person who was elected Fellow of All Souls 
in 1573, and graduated M.A. 6 July, 1576, 
was another David Powell, one of the sons 
of Howell ap James of Pant-glas. He be- 
came Rector of Llanwetherine in Monmouth- 
shire in 1578. By 8 February he had 
arrived at Paris with two other ‘‘ Welsh 

riests,” William Morgan and Thomas 
ryse, both of Brecknockshire, with a view 
of going to Rheims and becoming priests 
and scholars of the seminary (‘Cal. S.P. 
For. 1581-2,’ p. 486). However, in point 
of fact none of them did go on to Rheims. 
David Powell returned to Llanwetherine, 
married, and died 11 Aug., 1621, in posses- 
sion of the living, in which he was succeeded 
by his son Valentine, born about 1591 
(Bradney’s ‘ Monmouthshire,’ pp. 264, 272). 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Loten’s MusEum.—TI think the following 
from The Eastern Morning News of 22 July 
is worthy of a place in ‘ N. & Q.’ For many 
years the museum was to be seen in Mr. 
Loten’s lovely cottage at Easington, Holder- 
ness, East Yorkshire, and proved a great 
attraction to all sorts and conditions of 
people. It has been described in several 
popular English and American magazines. 


‘“*SaLe oF Mr. Loten’s Musrum.—There was an 
unique auction sale in Hull yesterday, the stuffed 
birds and objects made from fish bones, &c., form- 
ing Loten’s Museum, and the cottage at Easington, 
being offered for sale at the Ormonde Club. The 
exhibits have been on view at the club for some 
time. They are all the work of the late Mr. Loten, 
who had a genius for turning anything and every- 
thing into something artistic. From old postage 
stamps he made a beautiful plaque, and from fish 
bones he made a very pretty spray. There are 
several floral sprays in the exhibition, and one has 
been made entirely of red onion peel. Mr. Loten 
was also highly successful at taxidermy. The series 
included several cases of robins, in which the birds 
were made to appear as if attending a wedding, 
with the procession and festivities. In another an 
owl was digging a grave, and in a larger case several 
birds were represented taking part in a funeral 
procession, carrying a tiny coffin on their backs. 

he collection comprised over 150 cases. The 
cottage at Easington, in which they had been 
housed, was included in the sale. Mr. T. G. Hart, 


Withernsea, was the auctioneer, and he explained 
that few if any auctioneers had ever offered a lot 
that could more truthfully be described as unique. 


The late Mr. Loten had shown great care, patience, 
and perseverance in carrying out the work, and a 
great love and knowledge of art. All the birds 
were stuffed true to nature. There was a large 
attendance. Bidding commenced at 200/., and at 
350/. the lot was sold to Mr. Clifford Charlton, 83, 
Heaton Road, Newcastle.” 

Mr. Loten was pleasant and unassuming 
in his manners, and was much respected 
by his neighbours and those who came in 
contact with him. It is to be regretted that 
his mind gave way and that he died in a 
local asylum. ANDREWS. 


SHACKLEWELL Lane.—This rural tho- 
roughfare (dear to all lovers of Elia) has 
recently been the object of what I cannot 
regard as “an improvement.” On _ the 
south side of it, starting from Norfolk Road, 
there stood a row of old elms (about half a 
dozen or so), between which there were 
several seats on which we may well believe 
Elia had often sat down. These have been 
uprooted and a wider roadway made—for 
which there was no real necessity. Unless 
the trees were dangerous to wayfarers 
(and, as far as my judgment goes, they 
did not seem so), I cannot see why the 
place should have been shorn of its natural 
beauty. M. L. R. BResiaR. 


Kine’s ‘ CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN QuoTaA- 
TIons.’ (See 10 S. ii. 281, 351; iii. 447; 
vii. 24 ; ix. 107, 284, 333.)—No. 3052 (among 
the ‘ Adespota ’)— 

Hine venti dociles resono se carcere solvunt, 

Et cantum accepta pro libertate rependunt. 
This epigram on an organ is by Jean Bap- 
tiste de Santeul (1630-97). See ‘Joan. 
Baptiste Santolii....Opera Poetica,’ Paris, 
1695, p. 318. The distich, which is headed 
‘Pour l’Orgue,’ begins Hic. The author is 
described on his title-page as “ Poetarum 
hujus seculi princeps.”’ 

It will be seen from No. 256 in Mr. King’s 
book that the motto ‘“‘ Castigat ridendo 
mores,” afterwards adopted by the Opéra 
Comique, is said to have been composed 
by Santeul. Epwarp BENsLyY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


ENGLAND’s WooDEN WALLS: NAVARINO 
Fracsuip.—At 10 S. vi. 306 Mr. 
placed upon record some particulars of 
Mr. John Stainer, reputed to be the “ only 
known survivor of the battle of Navarino,” 
of whom The Daily Graphic on 20 Oct., 
1906, gave a portrait. In connexion with 
this notable engagement it may be recorded 
that the old two-decker Asia was on 5 May 
last towed away from Portsmouth to be 
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broken up in the Thames. She had long 

been out of service, but will be remembered 

as having been the flagship at the battle 

of Navarino. W. E. 
Westminster. 


BREAM’s BUILDINGS : THE NAME.—I have 
wondered whether there has ever been 
anything in ‘N. & Q.’ on the origin of the 
name Bream’s Buildings. I fancy it may 
have been after Arnold Breams, who built 
the Dover Custom-House in the reign of 
Charles I. and who had offices in London. 

J. BAVINGTON JONES. 

Dover. 

[Numerous references to articles on Bream’s 
Buildings appear in the General Indexes to the 
Eighth and Ninth Series.] 


@ueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
QUOTATIONS. 


I sHALL feel obliged for any reference to 
or explanation of the following passages 
in a writer of the close of the seventeenth 
century :— 

1, Though we seem nearer the Heavens, vet our 
Bodies here are more Earthy, and the Mind wants 
that active Fire that always mounts, as if it were 
extinguish’d by its Antiparistasis.—What is Anti- 
paristasis ? 

2. Non minor est virtus quam quzrere parta 
tueri. 

3. Fluctum enim totius Barbarie ferre urbs una 
non poterat. 

4. Of the Pyrrhic dance :—Hee Celebratio_ non 
omnino dissimilis ei generi exerceri solita 4 Juve- 
nibus armatis Lacedemonie cum Patris Achillis 
rogum celebraret. 

5. .. Quod Reges Indorum protinus aureis 
Orbibus includunt, et vina liquantia potant, 
Actum nec morbos tuti sentire feruntur, 

Nec que inter mensas occulta hausere venena. 

6. Nil gravius nil improbius quam fcemina vivit. 
—Cf. Homer, ‘Odyssey,’ xi. 427. 

7. Et_certamen habent lethi, que viva sequatur 

Conjugium: pudor est non licuisse mori. 
Ardent victrices et flamme pectora prebent, 
Imponuntque suis ora perusta viris. 

_8. Rome, Lutetiz ac Venetie—Nemo quicquid 
miratur. 

9. Snakes are generated out of Human"Brains 
putrefying.— Where does Pliny state this? 

10. Like the Scythian Ateas, who, hearing one 
swectly modulating on an Ismean Pipe. swore that 
he had rather hear the neighing of an Horse, or the 
Clangor of Horns or Trumpets. 


11. Esse prestantem aliquam «ternamque Na- 
turam, et eam suspiciendam adorandamque, homi- 
num genus cardoque rerum Celestium cogit con- 
fiterii—Where does Cicero say this? 


12. Astivo nunquam conspectus Sydere Glaucus. 


13. Nutrit ubi implumes peregrina Ciconia feetus, 
Ad nidos abies consita primo [sic] fuit. 


14. Sic Angustiis a nobis devictis ad Augusta 
ferimur. 

15. Ille penes Persas Magus est qui sidera novit, 

bo scit herbarum vires cultumque deorum, 
ersepoli facit ista Magos sapientia triplex. 
16. Atque illi primum sperare salutem 
Sic Ausi, afflictis melius confidere rebus. 

17. Who was Petrus Angelius, and where, in his 

“*5 lib. Cyneget.,” does he write thus :— 
Quos India pascit Onagros, 

Jam primum niveo corpus candore teguntur, 

Infecti Assyrio circum caput omne colore 

Ceruleis oculis, unoque in fronte superbi 

Cornu? 

18. Said to be from the same :— 
At sonitu ingenti putrem quatit ungula campum 
Cornua, venantem quoties fugiere: suisque 
Temporibus stant long Aures, tum Corpora Cervo 
Exsuperant ; nec Lana nitet non albo [sic] colore, 
Mixta Nigro; ceu cum Nubes densantur opacze 
Et totum eripiunt oculis ecelumque diemque. 
Nigraque per medios decurrit tcenia lumbos 
Linda, quam clunes tractim comitantur ad imos, 
Utraque distinguens niveo sua tergora ductu. 


19. Who wrote these “‘ facetious verses ” ?— 

Ergo ubi lapsa jacent sua quisque sub arbore pomas 
Accedunt Leeti, seque in sua terga volutant, 
Donec fixa rubis herentia mala supremis 
Exportent: implentque penum liventibus uvis ; 
Quorum acinis quoties sentes onerantur acute 
Perjucunda sui preebent spectacula nobis, 
Quippe humeros tecti sic ingrediuntur, ut ipsa 
Ire putes totos avulsos vite racemos. 

Ah! tibi ne cupidos sensus tam tangat habendi, 
Tantus amor furem ut tentes arcere jocosum, 
Atque oculos durus jucundo avertere Ludo 
Eripere, et natis dulcem expectantibus escam ? 

20. Where does Ovid write thus ?— 

Cum 4 Frigoribus premitur, modo solvitur 
stu 
Tempore non certo, corpora Languor habet. 
21. Queis tentant et arantes arenas 
Littoris Assyrii viatores. 

22. Quintus Curtius says of Persia :—Regio non 
alia in tota Asia salubrior habetur, temperatum 
Celum; hine perpetuum jugum opacum et um- 
brosum, quod Aistas levat ; illine Mare adjunctum 
quod modico tepore terras fovet.—Where? 


23. 
Enporns Ths épydterar 
TH 
Siccitas humores facit qualitate sicciores. 

24. Salus Civium in Legibus consistit. 

25. Justitia una alias virtutes continet omnes. 

26. Livy writes (where?) :—Continuus aspectus 
minus verendos magnos homines facit. 

27. Ubi honor non est, ubi Cupiditas gloriz esse 
non potest. 
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Titulo dignatus equestri 
Virtutem titulis titulos virtutibus ornans. 

O Lernzam vere subolem 
Pragmaticorum, qui lites ex litibus serunt 
Mortalibus immortaliter. 

30. Lites fuge 
Macrum arbitrium Judicio potius est. 
31. Per Mare et per Terras, per quod tegit ommia 
celum. 
32. Pectoris et cordis pariter proprieque monile 
Ornatus. Colli sunt torques, auris in aures, 
Annulus est manuum, sicut armille brachio- 


rum, 
Atque periscelides exornant crura puell. 


33. eee viro nubit, 
Vupsitque hodie, 


Nubit mox noctu. 


34. Turpis libido (scilicet) potens venere 
Luxuria victrix, orbis immensas opes, ' 
Jampridem avaris manibus ut perdat, rapit— 
Seneca.—Where? 
35. Prima Salutantes atque altera continet hora. 
36. Hoc iter manifesta rote vestigia cernes. 
37. Where does Claudian write thus ? 
In celo nunquam spectatam impune Cometam. 


EMERITUS. 


WarREN Hastines’s Son. —Can any 
reader inform me when George Hastings 
died, and where he was buried ? Sydney C. 
Grier states that he was sent home in 1761 
under the care of Sir Francis (then Mr.) 
Sykes, and Mr. Austen Leigh in his life of 
Jane Austen says (speaking from family 
tradition) that the boy was entrusted to the 
care of the Rev. George Austen for his 
education, and that he died young of a 
putrid sore throat. I should be glad of 
some confirmation of these facts. 

R. A. A. L. 


STANLEY’s Misston To Paris, 1761.—Will 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ confer a favour 
on the undersigned by pointing out where 
information can be obtained as to the 
members of the staff of Mr. Hans Stanley’s 
mission to Paris in 1761—especially as to 
those who were with Mr. Stanley in Paris 
in August, 1761? Mr. Stanley left England 
on 24 May. Thomas Pownall, previously 
Governor of Massachusetts, afterwards M:P., 
did not go with him, but it is thought that 
he may have been sent by Mr. Pitt at the 
end of June or beginning of July to join 
Mr. Stanley in Paris. There is a strong 
presumption to this effect, but proof is 
sought for, such as would be given by the 
pay-sheets of the mission or mention of 
Pownall’s having been with it. 

C. A. W. Pownatt. 
15, St. John’s Park, Blackheath, S.E. 


THROAT-CUTTING AT PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 
—Was this common? I do not recollect 
seeing it elsewhere than in the ‘Brut’ or 
‘Chronicles of England,’ the completion 
of whose text is now in the press for the 
Early English Text Society. Chap. 240, 
p. 342, says that Sir Robert Tresilian, the 
Justice ; Sir Nicholas Brembre, knight and 
citizen of London; Sir John Salisbury, 
knight, of the King’s household; Usk, 
Serjeant-of-Arms (author of ‘The Testa- 
ment of Love’); and many more people, 
were judged, for treason, “to be drawn 
from the Tower of London through the 
City, and so forth to Tyburn; and there 
to be hanged, and there their throats to be cut ; 
and thus they were served, and died.” 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 


Dr. Isaac Bastre’s Portrair.—I should 
be glad if ‘N. & Q.’ could aid me in a search 
which is being made for some portrait of 
the Rev. Dr. Isaac Basire, Prebendary of 
Durham, Archdeacon of Northumberland, 
and chaplain to both Charles I. and II. 
In his will, dated 1676, he left his pictures 
(including his own, his wife’s, and Bishop 
Morton’s portraits) to Mary Nelson, wife 
of Prebendary Nelson of Carlisle. Neither 
this portrait nor any print of it can be found 
as yet, and it may be presumed that the 
Rev. W. Darnell, Rector of Stanhope in 
1831, who published the correspondence of 
Basire, had no knowledge of any likeness, 
as the book lacks a portrait. 

A. T. DINGLE. 

Egglescliffe Rectory, co. Durham. 


FRENCH ANONYMOUS Brocrapuies.—In 
the autumn of 1866 Lady Herbert published 
an English translation of the lives of Mile. 
de Gallard Terraube and of the Mere Dévos 
(as well as of the Abbé Bougaud’s Jife of 
St. Monica), under the title of ‘Three 
Phases of Christian Love.’ The translator 
was unacquainted with the names of the 
respective writers of the first two memoirs. 
Can some of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ Sal 
this information ? R. B. 

Upton. 


Wipxrirk: ‘THE WAKEFIELD MYSTERIES, 
—Pror. SKEAT repeats, ante, p. 37, a state- 
ment which he made in The Atheneum of 
2 Dec., 1893, that Widkirk is the old name 
of Woodkirk in Yorkshire. In writing on 
the subject of ‘The Wakefield Mysteries ’ 
(or ‘ Towneley Plays ’) in Anglia, xii. 509-24, 
I stated that I could find no trace of the 
former pronunciation, though the following 
spellings had been discovered in various 
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documents: Wudechirche (1202), Wode- 
kirk (1293), Wodkirk (1379), Wodkyrc (1379), 
Woodkirk (1490, &c.), Wodkyrke (1546), 
Woodkirke (1595), and Woodchurch (1623, 
1642, 1716, 1756, 1765, &c.). The present 
pronunciation is Woodkirk or Woodchurch ; 
and Widkirk is quite unknown. 

Can Pror. SKEAT supply any evidence in 
support of his assertion that Widkirk is the 
old name of Woodkirk ? The question is 
important, for the reason that, in default 
of such evidence, all the arguments used to 
prove that ‘The Wakefield Mysteries’ were 
acted at Woodkirk fall to the ground, and 
this is the view held by Ten Brink, Symonds, 
Prof. A. W. Ward, J. P. Collier, Prof. Hohl- 
feld, Dr. Davidson, Mr. A. W. Pollard, and 
others. Douce was the first to imagine 
that ‘The Wakefield Mysteries’ did not 
belong to Wakefield, stating in 1814 that 
the manuscript was ‘supposed to have 
formerly belonged to the Abbey of Widkirk, 
near Wakefield.” In 1822 he relinquished 
this view, and named “the Abbey of 
Whalley in Lancashire” as the original 
home of the manuscript. 

There never was any “‘ Abbey of Widkirk ” 
near Wakefield, but there was a Cell of 
Augustinian Canons at Woodkirk, and so 
the theory was started that Widkirk was 
the old name of Woodkirk, and that the 
plays were acted there. A mere guess on 
the part of Douce, which he himself aban- 
doned, has thus been sufficient to cause 
numerous critics and editors to ignore the 
plain references to Wakefield in the manu- 
script, and to adopt a theory which seems 
to me quite untenable, being opposed to 
documentary evidence, local circumstances, 
and the analogy supplied by the other great 
cycles of Mysteries belonging to York, 
Chester, and Coventry, which were certainly 
not acted in an obscure and inconvenient 
village four miles away from the city where 
there was every reason that they should be 
acted. MarrHew H. Pracock. 

Wakefield. 


Fripay Street.—This is the name of 
several hamlets in Surrey. What is its 
origin ? 


St. Marcaret’s HospriraL oR GREEN 
Coat ScHoot, WeEsTMINsTER.—I am fre- 
quently asked as to my knowledge of this 
old Westminster charity school, and more 
especially as to pictures of it. I have never 
seen an engraving of it, but that is, of course, 
not to say that there is none in existence. 
I shall be glad to know if any have been met 
with, and the names of books in which they 


may occur, as well as any other particulars. 

This old school seems to have had but 

scanty notice at the hands of writers on 

Westminster matters, and the difficulty 

in the way of getting particulars is very 

great. W. E. 
Westminster. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Bacon has a passage which begins :— 

“The idols of the market-place are the most 
troublesome of all—those, namely, which have en- 
twined themselves round the understanding from 
the associations of words and names.” 

Where in his works (say Stebbing’s edition) 
can I find it ? ‘he eee 


1. Yet who would stop, or fear to advance, 
hough home and shelter he had none, 
With such a sky to lead him on? 
2. Jowk, and let the jow gae by. 
3. The French have taste in all they do, 
Which we are quite without ; 
For Nature, which to them gave godt, 
To us gave only gout. 
AtEx. RUSSELL. 
Stromness, Orkney. 

No. 3 is by Thomas, Lord Erskine. Davenport 
Adams in his ‘English Epigrams’ (Routledge) 
gives the following anonymous reply :— 

Condemn not in such haste, 
To letters four appealing ; 
Their godt is only taste, 
The English “ gout” is feeling. ] 


‘THe INTELLECT AND VALOUR OF GREAT 
Brirarn.’—I shall be glad if any of your 
readers will tell me if it is possible to obtain 
the key of the above print, published in the 
sixties. A written copy from the key 
would suffice. A. J. STURGEs. 

25, High Street, Guildford. 


Sr. Kenetm’s aT WareE.—I have two 
prints on the same sheet, each about 4 in. 
diameter: under the left is ‘Mr. Kensett’s 
Glass house at Ware’; under the right, 
‘St. Kenelms-at-Ware.’ I should be much 
obliged if some correspondent could inform 
me where this chapel was situated, and the 
name of the book—place, date, and size— 
in which the print appeared. The prints 
do not refer to Ware, Herts. 

B. H. GosseLin-LEFEBVRE. 

Bengeo Lodge, Hertford. 


REYNOLDS ON AN EQuEsTRIAN STATUE.— 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in his discourse to the 
students of the Royal Academy, 11 Dec., 
1780, stated that “in this town may be 
seen an equestrian statue in a modern dress 
which may be sufficient to deter future artists 
from any such attempt.” To what statue 


did he allude ? G. F. R. B. 
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DrEAN CooKEs was a King’s scholar at 
Westminster School in 1740, when he was 
aged fourteen. He was a native of West- 
minster, and his father’s Christian name 
was Edward. Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.’ kindly furnish me with further 
information concerning him ? 


‘Eputum Parasiricum.’—I shall be 
grateful for further information as to an 
opuscule in my library bearing this title, 
and with the imprint ‘“‘ Norimberge, Anno 
M.DC.LXV.”’ It bears the stamp of the 
Bibliotheca Heberiana, and a pencil note, 
possibly in Heber’s MS.: “As rare as it 
is curious—not mentioned in Fournier or 
Dictionnaire Bibliographique.’”’ There are 
further notes in a French handwriting. 

A. ForsBes SIEVEKING. 

12, Seymour Street, W. 


ACCESSION AND CORONATION COINS AND 
Mepats.—I have recently been given a set 
of coins which I am told were issued in 1902 
in connexion with King Edward’s accession, 
namely, 5/., 2/., 1l., and 10s. in gold; 5s., 
2s. 6d., 2s., 1s., 6d., 4d., 3d., 2d., and ld. 
in silver ; and ld., $d., and }d. in copper. 

1. Were these the only coins issued in 
connexion with the King’s accession ? 

2. Were any medals struck, and, if so, 
what medals, in connexion with the King’s 
accession? 

3. Were there any (i.) coias or (ii.) medals 
issued or struck, and, if so, what coins or 
medals, at the time of Queen Victoria’s 
(a) Jubilee or (6) Diamond Jubilee ? 

BARRULE. 


ZOFFANY.—I am anxious to discover if 
there are any portraits of Zoffany (the 
artist who painted David Garvick many 
times), if so, where they can be seen; also 
if he ever painted a portrait of himself. 

(Mrs.) E. Setwyn. 

(The National Portrait Gallery contains a por- 
trait painted by himself in 1761. The ‘D.N.B’ 
states that St. Peter in the altarpiece of ‘The Last 
Supper’ which Zoffany presented to St. George's 
Church, Old Brentford, is a likeness of himself. 


Danzig: irs SIEGE In 1813.—Where can 

I find a good account, either in English 
or French, of the siege of Danzig in 1813 ? 


H. Hopper, Mopretter.—I shall be glad 
if any one can tell me if this man was of any 
note, as I have two plaster busts with the 
following on the back: 
October, 


““H. Hopper. 


London. These busts 


1814.” 


stand about two feet high, are very 
well done, and represent the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Hill. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
Innellan, Shrewsbury. 


Replies. 
THE NATIONAL FLAG. 
(10 S. ix. 502; x. 72.) 


Mr. St. Hope’s interesting reprint 
of his article on the Union Flag has just 
been handed to me. Having, by many 
efforts, ‘‘ pegged away” for years at this 
subject, contributing, amongst other things, 
articles to The Genealogical Magazine and 
later a chapter in ‘The Art of Heraldry,’ 
by Mr. Fox-Davies, I should much value 
the admission into your columns of a few 
remarks, confining myself entirely to the 
consideration of the relative proportions 
of the various ‘charges borne upon our 
flag. 

- since 1801 certain details connected 
with the flag have been the subject of 
repeated and adverse criticisms, and these 
are sure to continue, so long as some at 
least of these details remain unaltered. 
Mr. St. Jonn Hope, after quoting Pror. 
SxeatT and Mr. Green, F.S.A., offers us a 
decidedly clever and most ingenious alter- 
native verbal blazon to that given by the 
College authorities in the Order in Council. 
The long-criticized phrase “the latter 
fimbriated of the second”’ is neatly dealt 
with by Mr. Hops’s word “ dimidiated.’ 
Nevertheless, since the Crown leaves to the 
College of Heralds the duty of officially 
arranging all details, such as verbally 
blazoning, illustrating, and registering all 
grants, in its own fashion, I cannot but 


‘think that the “ official description ” should 


be deemed good enough, without further 


|demur. In the case under discussion the 


authorities of the College appended a sketch 
(avowedly a rough sketch) to their verbal 
blazon of the Flag, and this sketch (now 
virtually effaced, but replaced by a clearer 
drawing) might well suffice to explain the 
limited way in which the term “‘ fimbriated 

was intended to be employed in connexion 
with the St. Patrick’s saltire. Yet, : be 
this as it may, the whole difficulty has arisen 
not out of the official blazon at all, but 
out of the action of some person or persons 
no longer traceable, who seem to have 
supplied the Admiralty—as the body to 
whom was delegated the power of seeing 
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the Flag rightly flown—with a table of 
proportions, guided by which the flag- 
makers sewed together the actual bunting. 
This is known as the Admiralty pattern. 
In this pattern lies all the pother. How 
this is so I shall try to show. 

Heraldry has its distinct rules. A cross 
is one-third, and a saltire is one-fifth, of 
the shield’s or flag’s width. A fimbriation, 
in English heraldry, has no actual proportion 
assigned to it: it is regarded simply as a 
narrow edging, and is generally introduced 
to keep tincture off tincture. Again, all 
charges of the same kind, appearing on a 
shield or flag, are of the same size unless, 
as on Norman-shaped shields, these charges 
must necessarily be smaller at the base than 
at the chief. Finally, an exception to the 
exact proportions of ordinaries and sub- 
ordinaries is made when a field is crowded 
with them. In this case they are somewhat 
lessened. 

Judged by these rules, the Admiralty 
pattern contains two very bad blunders, 
and a third hardly less excusable. Take 
the cross of St. George and its fimbriations. 
Years ago, nigh upon forty, a French visitor 
to the Britannia, being known as an enthusi- 
astic lover of heraldry, was asked to describe 
the Union Flag to the cadets. He is said 
to have spoken after this wise: ‘ You will 
see in the centre of your magnificent flag 
(alas that so it is!) the white cross of 
St. Denis of France surmounted by the 
red cross of St. George, to show how you did 
win the battle of Trafalgar.” The fimbria- 
tion of the St. George is so unnecessarily 
wide that, to a student of heraldry not 
previously warned, it does seem as if the 
proper blazon should be, ‘‘ Cross argent, 
with a cross gules superinduced.” This is 
the first blunder. 

The second is, if possible, a less excusable 
mistake, and certainly one giving rise to 
considerable irritation. I refer to the 
treatment of the saltires. The heralds tell 
us they are to be counterchanged. An 
essential principle of counterchanging is 
that the charges counterchanged are equally 
treated. That this was the intention of 
the College is plainly declared by reference 
to the sketch which accompanies the verbal 
blazon. Rough though it be (I mean, 
drawn without exact measurement), the 
saltire of St. Patrick is there shown as 
equal in width to that of St. Andrew. And 
why not ? Surely Pat is as well set up as 
Sandy any day of the week. It was the 
unknown authors of the Admiralty pattern 
who chose to take St. Patrick’s fimbriations 


off the field of the saltire, and not off the 
Flag’s field. Blunder number two ! 

Lastly, what reason was there for making 
the sub-ordinary (the fimbriation) absurdly 
wide round the St. George, and ridiculously 
narrow in the case of St. Patrick ? 
Gratuitous ignoring, this, of rules for yet 
a third time. 

Please extend your indulgence a little 
further. The Admiralty pattern does show 
some acquaintance with the rules above 
noted, for the St. George, plus its fimbria- 
tions, is one-third the Flag’s width, and the 
two saltires, plus the St. Patrick’s fimbria- 
tion, are one-fifth. All the more reason 
why the rules should have been uniformly 
closely observed. If it were impossible 
to build up a flag under recognized rules, 
then one might be contented to approve 
the Admiralty pattern ; but such is not the 
case. I have had many flags made by a 
well-known London firm, both for my own 
use and the use of friends and of public 
institutions ; and these flags have invariably 
been admired, and are free from the un- 
necessary blunders so long complained of as 
stereotyped by the Admiralty. Surely there 
is no occasion to stand on one’s dignity and 
refuse to correct an error. The Admiralty are 
not heralds, nor are they flag-makers, they 
represent our first line of defence, our handy 
men. And as to the College of Heralds, 
they have been sinned against, not sinning, 
and so they might well come to the Flag’s 
rescue. 

‘N. & Q.’ has already issued a capital 
coloured drawing of the Admiralty pattern. 
I subjoin the proportions of another flag, 
which are heraldically correct :— 

Flag, 74 ft. by 15 ft. 
Two fimbriations, each in. 9 ,, f oF 
St. Andrew and St. Patrick, 
each 6? in. \ 18 in., or 
St. Patrick, fimbriation ... 

If 44in. be deemed too narrow, and so 
tending to over-accentuate the red in the 
Flag, it is easy to increase the fimbriations 
and diminish the cross, e.g. :— 

Three fimbriations, 5in. each. 
St. George, 20 in. 
St. Andrew, 13in. 

I am only a country parson, unknown 
and uninfluential, so I trust that ‘N. & Q.’ 
will come to the help of the Flag. 

J. R. CRAWFORD. 


In connexion with the matters put upon 
record by Mr. JouN C. Francis concerning 
the National Flag, it may be well for 
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‘N. & Q.’ to contain a reference to what 
the Daily Mail of 30 July calls a “ peculiar 
incident ”’ that took place at Dover. The 
paragraph is headed ‘ The Royal Standard.’ 
It states that 

“‘a peculiar incident occurred in connexion with 
the visit of the Duchess of Albany to the Dover 
Pageant yesterday. The Royal Standard having 
been run up at the hotel where her Royal Highness 
lunched, an Admiralty official called and ordered 
that it should be hauled down, informing the 
management that an order had _ been issued that the 
Royal Standard is only to be flown when the King 
is personally present. The Royal Standard was 
a hauled down and replaced by the Union 
Jack. 

We have here, apparently, a strong indica- 
tion that the reply of the Earl of Crewe in 
the House of Lords stated the case most 
thoroughly, and makes it easy for loyal 
citizens to do what is right and in accord- 
ance with law. 

W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 


Westminster. 


VOWEL-SHORTENING (10 S. x. 43, 111).— 
Like the Player-Queen, Pror. Skrat ‘“‘ doth 
protest too much, methinks.” He accuses 
us of ignorance of the law of vowel- 
shortening because we pronounce primer with 
the 4 asin prime. “If,” says he, ‘they 
recognized that our language has phonetic 
laws, they would certainly say primmer.”’ 
Well, I am afraid I come under the ban, 
because I recognize no more obligation to 
say primmer than I do to say finner, timly, 
lonly, makker, lodder, &c., instead of finer, 
timely, lonely, maker, loader, &c. In fact, 
I think it would be as easy to make as long 
a list of lengthened forms in which the long 
vowel is not shortened as Pror. SKEAT has 
given of those in which it is so. He tells 
us now that it is a “‘law”’ that shortens 
these vowels; apparently it was not so 
when his ‘ Primmer’: was written, for in 
that he only observes that “‘a long vowel 
is very apt to be shortened by the accentual 
stress falling upon it.’’ It seems uncritical 
to apply the term “law” to a tendency 
which fails to take effect in such a large 
percentage of cases. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


SALARINO, SALANIO, AND SALERIO (10 S. 
ix. 22, 113, 236, 315, 515).—I am obliged 
to Mr. WitmsHvrRstT for his ingenious com- 
mentary, but greatly fear he missed the 
humour of my reply. I repeat that ‘‘ Sala ”’ 
never was a Jewish name, albeit St. SwrrHin 
has been kind enough to assert the contrary. 
My own fancy tends to ‘“‘ Sheléach,’’ Hebrew 


for chief or headman. These personages 
were invariably the bankers of their poorer 
brethren, and had large funds at their 
disposal for lending at interest. How 
Shakespeare got hold of the name Sheléach 
is a puzzle quite as hard to explain as 
St. Swirnin’s “Sala.” If it could be shown 
that many Venetian Jews were ‘“‘ basket 
makers,” then the name “Sala” would 
be a derivative of Sal=basket. 
M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


FrencH Worps 1n Scorcn (10 8. ix. 
369, 450). — One must not omit Francisque 
Michel’s ‘ Les cossais en France, les 
Frangais en Ecosse,’ especially the second 
volume. Both are admirable, however, 
and not least as indicating in the notes 
sources where fuller material may be found. 
On the point of the presence of French 
words in Scotch of to-day, Francisque 
Michel has the credit of having dealt with 
the subject more fully and systematically 
than any one else. His ‘Critical Inquiry 
into the Scottish Language, with the View 
of illustrating the Rise and Progress of 
Civilisation in Scotland ’ (Blackwood, 1882), 
is a storehouse of French words, many of 
them still in common use in Scotland, and 
classified in a way that no one else has ever 
attempted. Michel was much less at home 
in the philology of Scotch words than in, 
say, that of the Basque provinces, and he 
has been rather sharply (often, rightly 
enough) assailed for many of his derivations ; 
but that notwithstanding, his ‘Inquiry’ 
stands as really a dictionary, more or less 
exhaustive, of French words in Scotch. 

Perhaps accurate scholarship on the 
subject is best represented in Prof. Gregory 
Smith’s ‘Specimens of Middle Scots’ 
(Blackwood, 1902); see also the articles 
on the same subject in the new volume of 
‘The Cambridge History of English Lite- 
rature.’ Prof. Gregory Smith traces the 
sources of the language more scientifically 
than had previously been done, but seems 
to ascribe too much influence to literature. 
There must have been a great deal of living 
ordinary intercourse at work before there 
could be the universal use of such common 
words as ‘‘dresser”’ (meaning a kind of side- 
board, common in Scotch households), Fr. 
dressoir ; ‘‘ kickshaws,”’ Fr. quelque chose ; 
“‘vean’’ (wild cherry), Fr. guigne ; “‘backet”’ 
(ash-box), Fr. baquet; “‘cadis”’ (tufts of 
woollen waste), Fr. cadis (‘‘ caddie” also, 
now almost as widely known again as when 
applied to the “‘ porters,” or watchmen of 
Old Edinburgh); “fent” (opening in a 
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sleeve or skirt), Fr. fente; ‘“‘mitten”’ (a glove 
without fingers), Fr. mitaine; ‘‘ bowie” 
(cask), Fr. buie ; ‘‘ Provost,’ Fr. (Provost) 
Prévot; and hundreds of other words 
scarcely less familiar. 

Place- or street-names were a class of 
words that Francisque Michel left untouched, 
but there, too, the French influence survives 
in Scotland. Many old Scotch towns have 
streets bearing ‘‘ Row”’ as part of the name, 
Fr. Rue; thus in Aberdeen two of our very 
oldest streets are the Ship-Row and the 
Guest- (Ghaist) Row. Again, we have no 
wharves in Scotland: they are all quays— 
Fr. quai. More interesting than either is 
the name “ vennel,’’ for a small, narrow, 
winding street. Perth, the ancient capital, 
has the Cow Vennel, the Fleshers’ Vennel, 
the Guard Vennel; and the Meal Vennel ; 
Ayr has them ; Dumfries and others of the 
older towns as well. As far north as Hugh 
Miller’s birthplace, Cromarty, there is 
still the Big Vennel. Aberdeen had one, 
the most wretched of the “slum” pro- 
perties of its later years, till it was cleared 
away in 1841. This is the French la 
venelle, a small by-street, which has been used 
in France and Scotland continuously for 
centuries to signify the same thing. This, 
too, is interesting about the name—that 
for many years in Scotland it has also had 
a generic significance. One may still hear 
a Scotch housewife, who wishes to speak 
contemptuously of a place, describe it as 
‘‘a vennel of a place,” when otherwise, 
limited to the Teutonic, she might speak of 
a pigsty. There is no space to speak of a 
more general class of place-names, but I like 
to make a special note of one when I come 
across it, viz., “‘ Cunninghar Hill.” I know 
of one near Dunrobin, another at Alloa, a 
third at Aberdeen. There must be many 
more. It is the Old French coniniére, 
a rabbit warren, which, however, may 
have come to us only indirectly from the 
French. 

One more example may be permitted 
from this city. The title of the civic 
dignitary next in order to the Provost— 
as everywhere in Scotland—is the “ Baillie.”’ 
And this curious thing is to be noted—that 
in Aberdeen alone is the old French double / 
retained in the title. Everywhere else— 
even in official documents received here 
from people who might be presumed to 
know—it is “ Bailie.” I was interested 
in noting the other day a very apt example 
—too long to quote—in Anatole France’s 
new ‘Vie de Jeanne d’Arc,’ of the use of 
the Old French title, where the document 


spoke of the cruel zeal of the “ Bailli” at 
the execution of the damsel, in throwing 
her ashes into the Seine. 

G. M. Fraser. 


Public Library, Aberdeen. 


The Scottish word ‘“‘unco” does not 
come from the Latin wnquam through 
French onc or onques, but is a direct repre- 
sentative of the English “uncouth.” It 
is variously used as an adjective, an adverb, 
and a substantive. ‘“‘ Nae safe wading in 
unco waters ” is one of the Scottish proverbs 
in Ramsay’s collection, ‘‘unco” in its 
position clearly meaning unknown or un- 
familiar. In ‘Guy Mannering,’ chap. xiii. 
the old maidservant told the Colonel that 
“the Laird was something better....and, 
as the day was fine for the time o’ year, they 
had carried him in his easy chair up to the 
green before the auld castle, to be out of the 
way of this unco spectacle.’ Burns has 
many examples of the word both as adjective 
and adverb, his ‘ Address to the Unco Guid’ 
and Tam o’ Shanter’s “ getting fou and unco 
happy ”’ adequately illustrating its signi- 
ficance in the latter capacity. In the fifth 
stanza of ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night” 
we have the substantive use exemplified 
in the line, 

Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears. 


“* The uncos,” of course, are the things that 
have just come under notice, the news of the 
country-side. THomas BaYNE. 


It is not clear what is suggested as the 
French equivalent of “‘ mutch.’ The latter 
is short of the first syllable of Fr. awmusse 
(late Lat. almucia), which = probably, the 
Arabic al (the), approaching more nearly 
the cognate Ger. Miitze. For transference 
of meaning compare the allied words cap 
and cape, 

A superficial resemblance between O. Fr. 
oncques and “unco”’ is no justification for 
attempting to equate an adverb with an 
adjective, one from Latin and the other pure 
English. 


A list of twenty-five French words in 
Scotch is given at p. 49 of Scott Dalgleish’s 
‘Higher-Grade English,’ a well - known 
school-book. ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


G. M. T. will find a fairly comprehensive 
list of such words in Max O’Rell’s ‘ Friend 
MacDonald’ (Bristol, Arrowsmith), pp. 131— 
132. FREDERICK D. READMAN. 


Stockton-on-Tees. 
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Romans aT YorkK (10 S. x. 8).—It has 
been conjectured that the Ninth Legion, 
which had formed part of the Roman ex- 
peditionary force in 43 a.p., and which had 
been nearly annihilated eighteen years later 


in the insurrection of Boudicca (Boadicea), | 


was moved to York about the year 80, when 
that place became a principal military 
station in the governorship of Agricola. 
About 120 a.p. this legion disappears. It 
is usually supposed that it must have 
suffered very heavy losses during Hadrian’s 
British wars, and that the survivors may 
have been incorporated in the legion which 
took its place. It is presumably the Ninth 
Legion to which Sir it. Drummond Wolff’s 
antiquary referred. A few inscriptions men- 
tioning soldiers of the same, and many 
tiles bearing its stamp, have been found at 
York. 

But the legion that had the longest con- 
nexion with York was the Sixth (Victrix), 
which apparently succeeded to the quarters 
of the Ninth. Its presence there is men- 
tioned by Ptolemy and the Antonine Itine- 
rary. The ‘ Notitia Dignitatum ’ (beginning 
of fifth century) notes a “ prefectus Le- 
gionis Sexte”’ at York. Several inscrip- 
tions mentioning this legion and many 
legionary tiles have been discovered (see 
‘ Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum,’ vol. vii. ; 
‘ Ephemeris Epigraphica,’ vols. iii. and vii. ; 
Pfitzner, ‘ Geschichte der rémischen Kaiser- 
legionen von Augustus bis Hadrianus’). 

But apparently as early as the reign of 
Vespasian Italy ceased to supply recruits 
for the legions (see Prof. Purser’s ‘ Exercitus ’ 
in Smith’s ‘Dict. of Antiquities,’ vol. i. 
p. 806, and Mommsen’s article in Hermes 
there referred to). EpwarpD BENSLY. 


SABARITICKE ” (10 S. ix. 488; x. $3, 
53).—From the days of Dr. Johnson the 
task of a lexicographer has generally been 
regarded as one identified with patience and 
long-suffering. Among his woes are unsuit- 
able suggestions. Dr. BRADLEY admittedly 
knows his business; at the same time it 
may be averred that the allusion to the “Gulf 
of Sabara” is unlikely, Gr. YaGapaxds 
not corresponding to the English form 
“‘ Sabariticke.”” And as to Sybaritic sea ” 
not having “any point,’’ the fact is surely 
the opposite. Gluttony is implied in the 
passage quoted, not mere savage craving. 


_ Mepat or Cuartss I. (10 8. x. 68).—To 
judge from the presence of the ring for 
attaching the medal to the person, this is 
probably a “badge” medal, which was 


‘furnished with a ring for suspension, par- 
|tisans of each side wearing such a medal 
to signify their political sympathies. 
'‘* When,” says Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole in 
jhis ‘Coins and Medals,’ 1892 (p. 257), 
““ we reflect that these pieces were once worn 
by the actors in that memorable drama, 
they can hardly fail to awaken a peculiarly 
pathetic interest.” See further pp. 258-9. 
J. MacMIcHAEL. 


Hoty Grain (10 8. ix. 465; x. 17).—On 
the alleged recent discovery of the Holy 
Grail at Glastonbury see The Academy, 
vol. Ixxii. pp. 739, 740; and on the subject 
of the Grail legends generally see Mr. 
Arthur Machen’s papers in the same volume 
at pp. 797, 823, 844. 

JouN 8. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SNAIL-EATING AND GipsiEs (10 S. x. 69). 
—Snails are now carefully hunted for in 
the hedges, and eaten as an article of food, 
in the neighbourhood of Swindon, Wilts. 
They were considered very valuable made 
into a broth in cases of weakness after 
illness, and even prescribed by a doctor for 
children after scarlet fever some fifty years 
ago. 

oreliz aspersa is the sort used here, the 

well-known ‘“‘Roman snail” not being 

found in this neighbourhood. T. S. M. 
Swindon. 


DEFOE: THE Devit’s CHAPEL (10 S. ix. 
187, 255, 331).—Humphrey Kynaston, one 
of the Kynastons of Myddle, was outlawed 
in 1491, and lived in a cave at Nesscliffe. 
There are many traditions concerning him, 
and, like other heroes of medizval times, 
he is said to have sold himself to the devil. 
Gregory in ‘The Shropshire Gazetteer,’ 
published by him in 1842, says :— 

“The Chapel, which was in the Diocese of 
Coventry and Lichfield, the Deanery of Salop, and 
Archdeaconry of Salop, is dilapidated, and a school 
now occupies its place. Upon the front of the 
| publick school is the following singular inscrip- 
tion :— 

God protect the public good, 
A school erected where a chapel stood.” 

It will be noticed that the first line of the 
above differs from that given by Mr. Pick- 
ForD. A friend of mine, living in the 
district, sends me the inscription, which is : 

God prosper and prolong this public good : 
A school erected where a chapel stood. 1753. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


PRIOR AND HIS CHLOE (10 S. x. 7, 77).— 
Mr. YARDLEY’s condemnation of Chloe does 
not seem very convincing. I have known 
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the poem (‘A Better Answer’) for forty 
years, and have never thought of it as bear- 
ing the interpretation which Mr. YarRDLEY 
gives it. On the contrary, I have always 
thought that the graceful and charming 
compliments it contains might have been 
addressed to any lady in the land. 

Does Mr. YARDLEY remember the style 
ef dress of ladies—indeed, of women of all 
ranks—in Prior’s day ? ‘ A Lover’s Anger’ 
may be considered a harmless jeu d’esprit 
when this is borne in mind. 

However, my query was meant to be— 
Is there any evidence that Miss Taylor was 
Prior’s real Chloe ?—the Chloe of so many 
of his poems being more or less an imaginary 
person. T. M. W. 


‘* ANGEL” OF AN Inn (10 S. ix. 488; x. 
14, 55, 95).—The host of ‘The Garter” 
(‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ IV. v.) says of 
Falstaff: ‘‘ There ’s his chamber, his house, 
his castle, his standing-bed and _ truckle- 
bed; tis painted about with the story of 
the Prodigal, fresh and new.’ So painted 
it would naturally be known as the Prodigal 
Room or the Prodigal, more especially if 
other rooms had a similar decoration of 
their own. Doubtless the hostel-name of 
the rooms called the Angel, the Lion, the 
Lamb, and so forth is thus explained. It 
was before the days of wall-paper! Alike 
in churches, as we know, and in domestic 
dwellings, this form of mural decoration was 
destined to disappear under whitewash. 

Dovetas OWEN. 


TIGER FOLK-LORE AND Pope (10 S. x. 
88).—AsTarRTE will find the description of 
Stanton Harcourt to which he refers in an 
undated letter of Pope’s to the Duke of 
Buckingham (probably written in the 
summer of 1718). The quotation as given 
from Mortimer Collins’s ‘Pen Sketches’ is 
not literally accurate. The whole passage 
referring to the kitchen runs :— 


‘© The kitchen is built in form of the Rotunda, 
being one vast vault to the top of the house ; where 
one aperture serves to let out the smoke and let in 
the light. By the blackness of the walls, the 
circular fires, vast cauldrons, yawning mouths of 
ovens and furnaces, you would think it either the 
forge of Vulcan, the cave of Polypheme, or the 
temple of Moloch. The horror of this place has 
made such an impression on the country people, 
that they believe the Witches keep their Sabbath 
here, and that once a year the Devil treats them 
with infernal venison, a roasted tiger stuff'd with 
tenpenny nails.” 

WALTER JERROLD. 


Hampton-on-Thames 
[Mr. E. ey also quotes Pope’s letter.] 


Sr. ANDREW’s Cross (10 S. viii. 507; ix. 
32, 114; x. 91).—St. Andrew’s tomb is not 
“in the north of Italy,” but at Amalfi, 
in the south of Italy, where he is much 
venerated. Baedeker says the body is 
said to have been there since the thirteenth 
century, when it was brought from Con- 
stantinople. ‘The relics, from which an 
oily matter (manna di Sant’ Andrea) of 
miraculous power is said to exude, attract 
numerous devotees.” The tomb is in a 
crypt under the high altar, and is readily 
shown in return for small buona mano. 

G. S. Parry. 


The tomb of a “‘ Sant’ Andrea di Scozia,”’ 
probably one of the Columban apostles of 
the Apennines, is in the church of a small 
village near Florence—I believe Ponte a 
Mensola. This is probably the saint re- 
ferred to by Lord Rosebery. Q. V. 

[Reply from Mr. A. R. BayLey next week. ] 


Rusuuicuts (10 8. x. 27, 76, 93).—In my 
communication on p. 93 I should have 
written grisset instead of “ cresset,” and 
should have stated that a common name 
for these implements is “‘ rush-boat.” This 
is not in the ‘E.D.D.’ They were either 
cast or made of two iron plates rivetted 
together. They are of a half-moon shape, 
and generally have three legs. 

. E. STREET. 


I can remember rushlights being in use 
in a farm-house in the neighbourhood of 
Holt, Norfolk, in 1870; and at about the 
same date I can recall seeing one burning 
in a perforated iron shade in a sick-room in 
Norwich. 

About twenty years ago I discovered the 
apparatus for making rushlights in an old 
farmhouse in Virginia, and learned that 
it had been in full use “ before the War,” 
but that rushlights were now used only 
“by a few old-fashioned darkies.”’ 

Freperick T. HisGaMe. 


Dickens on “ Hatr-BaptizeD” (10 S. 
x. 29, 90).—The private baptism of an infant 
in danger of death is still practised in the 
Down Country, and in the majority of cases, 
if the child survives, the full ceremony 
follows in church. Mr. RaTCLIFFE’s sug- 
gestion that half-baptism means registration 
is new to me. But I have heard civil 
marriage (i.e., by the registrar) spoken of as 
half-marriage, and the belief still exists in 
the isolated hill-district of Berkshire that 
such marriage is not legally binding after a 
time. GEORGE C, PEACHEY. 
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Brass As A SURNAME (10 S. viii. 350; ix. 
358 ; x. 74).—This is by no means an un- 
common surname. In ‘The Clergy List’ 
the names occur of the Rev. Henry Brass 
and the Rev. John Brass; the latter I know 
personally. 

To refer to a work of fiction, ‘The Old 
Curiosity Shop,’ who can ‘forget Sampson 
Brass of Bevis Marks and his sister Sally 
Brass ? Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Jounson’s ‘Tropicat (10 S. 
x. 89).—The well-known work entitled 
‘The Influence of Tropical Climates on 
European Constitutions ’ was first published 
in 1813, and the author was James Johnson, 
M.D., a physician whose name will be found 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
A sixth edition of this book was published 
in 1841, with many additions, by the late 
Sir James Ranald Martin. Johnson died 
in 1845— and the seventh edition in 1855 
had become practically a new book under 
the editorship of Martin. The title was 
enlarged as follows :-— 

“*The Influence of Tropical Climates on European 
Constitutions, including Practical Observations on 
the Nature and Treatment of the Diseases of Euro- 
peans on their Return from Tropical Climates.” 

A second edition of Martin’s work appeared 
in 1861 as 

**The Influence of Tropical Climates in producing 
the Acute Endemic Diseases of Europeans, in- 
eluding Practical Observations on the Nature and 
Treatment of their Chronic Sequele under the 
Influence of the Climate of Europe.” 

Martin died in 1874, and his name is also 
included in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


The author of the book (1812) was James 
Johnson, M.D. (1777-1845). In 1798 he 
was appointed surgeon’s mate in the Navy ; 
and in 1800, as surgeon to the Cynthia 
sloop of war, he accompanied the expedition 
to Egypt. He was placed on half-pay in 
1814, and settled in general practice at 
Portsmouth, whence he removed to London. 
He was the author of several books besides 
the one Mr. SHORTER mentions, and the 
editor of The Medico-Chirurgical Journal 
(see ‘Men of the Reign,’ edited by Thomas 
Humphry Ward, Routledge, 1885). 

Wo. H. Peet. 
[Mr. A. R. also thanked for reply. ] 


Crows ‘CRYING AGAINST THE RAIN” 
(10 S. x. 88).—The verses in Miss Silberrad’s 
book are a quotation from George Gas- 
coigne’s ‘Good Morrow,’ written about 


1572, and “against,” as used by the old 
poet, means “before,” referring to the 
proverb that the crow forebodes rain by 
chattering. Of course, the same thing is 
said about parrots and other birds, Ovid 
in his Elegies, Book ITI. No. IV., and Festus: 
Avienus, in his ‘ Prognostics,’ varying the 
reference by mentioning the jackdaw. 
Shakespeare calls this faculty in man, bird, 
and beast, of being conscious beforehand 
of ensuing danger, change, or storms to 
come, “‘ a divine instinct.” 
C. CRAWFORD. 


In Virgil the “ villainous ”’ or “‘ good-for- 
nothing ”’ raven invites the rain :— 

Tum cornix plena pluviam vocat improba voce. 
with which Conington compares Lucretius, 
v. 1084 ff 

Cornicum ut secla vetusta 
Corvorumque greges, ubi aquam dicuntur et imbris: 
Poscere, et interdum ventos aurasque vocare. 

Pliny (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ xviii. 363) says :— 

“Cum terrestres volucres contra aquam clangores: 
dabunt perfundentesque sese, sed maxime cornix 
pie ardea [not corniz] in mediis harenis tristis.” 

EMERITUS. 


Virgil in his first Georgic has the line 
Tum cornix plena pluviam vocat improba voce ; 
and this Dryden has translated 


The crow, with clamorous cries, the showe 
demands. 


Horace, in the seventeenth ode of the third 
book, has written thus :— 


Cras foliis nemus 
Multis et alga litus inutili 
Demissa tempestas ab Euro 
Sternet aque nisi fallit augur, 
Annosa cornix. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Numerous quotations for the belief that 
crows foretell rain can be found in Richard 
Inwards’s ‘ Weather Lore’ (London, 1898) 


The raven’s croak against rain is one 
signifying his unhappiness :— 

“* Ravens and crows, when they do make a hoarse, 
hollow, and sorrowful noise, as if they sobbed, it 
presages foul weather approaching. Crows flocking 
together in great companies, or calling early in the 
morning with a full and clear voice, or at any time 
of the day gaping against the sun, forshews hot and 
dry weather; but if at the brink of ponds they do 
wet their heads, or stalk into the water, or cry 
much towards the evening, are signs of rain.”— 
Willsford’s ‘ Nature’s Secrets,’ p. 133, quoted in 
Brand’s ‘ Antiquities’ (Bohn, 1855, vol. iii. p. 212). 


J. Ho~tpEN MacMiIcHAEL. 
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Both the carrion crow and the rook are 
popularly supposed to foretell the coming 
of rain, not only by an unusual hoarseness 
in their note, but by a peculiar sliding move- 
ment in their flight. With regard to the 
latter, see Dr. Jenner’s well-known weather- 
lore verses, quoted in Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days.’ Cc. C. B. 


“ Against’ in the sense of “ before” is 
used habitually in this district, where one 
constantly hears such expressions as “I ’ll 
get it done agen’ night,” or “They did 
ought to be put in agen’ the fall” (planted 
just before autumn). 

The disturbing effect ef impending rain 
on the nervous organization of many crea- 
tures besides crows and parrots is very 
noticeable, as exemplified in the well- 
known lines :— 

Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 
The distant hills are seeming nigh. 
How restless are the snorting swine ! 
The busy flies disturb the kine. 
CHARLES GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 

7H. I. B. and Mr. R. WEt¥Forp thanked for replies.] 


*Buccapo ” (10 8. x. 87).—This is 
bably only an alternative spelling of the 
Spanish “ bocado ”’ (Italian boccata), meaning 
a “‘mouthful”? or “morsel.” As it has 
never been naturalized to the extent, e.g., 
of bonne-bouche, one could hardly expect 
to find it even in the ‘N.E.D.’ (Bonne- 
bouche, with its meaning, is given in so 
small a dictionary as Nuttall’s.) 

C. S. Harnis. 


In Spanish bocado means a mouthful. 
The plural bocados means slices of quinces, 
apples, &c., made up into conserves (F. 
Corona Bustamente’s ‘Sp. and Eng. Dic- 
tionary,’ 1882). US ve W. 

[Many other correspondents agree that it is 
Spanish.] 


BupDGEE, A Kinp or APE (10 S. x. 89).— 
Can this be the creature mentioned in 
‘Robert Drury’s Journal in Madagascar’ 
(“‘ Adventure Series,” 1890)? “I saw a 


great many different kinds of monkeys, 
baboons, and virjees,”’ &c. The editor, the 
late Capt. Oliver, in a foot-note quotes the 
following from Ogilby (in 1666, from 
De Flacourt’s description of the island) :-— 


In the index we find: “ Virjees or Varii, 
a species of lemur.’’ As the letters 6 and v 
are easily interchangeable, budgee’’ may 
stand for “ virjee.” 

In Madagascar and the adjacent islands 
it is not an uncommon sight to see a black 
man or a French soldier walk about with a 
creature with a long bushy tail—a kind of 
lemur, and not a true ape—sitting on his 
shoulder. They are very tame and most 
affectionate when young, but get quarrel- 
some and bad-tempered with old age. We 
brought several of them with us to Mar- 
seilles on the French steamer. The local 
name of the animal is “mac”; and when 
I first saw one, I was told that it was not a 
monkey, nor even a macaco, but - dl 


Would not this be an ape or “‘ jackanapes ”’ 
(i.e. @ monkey) possessing a furry coat 
suggestive of budge, the dressed fur or wool 
of either the lamb or young kid, a not un- 
common characteristic of some species of 
the Simiadez ? 

J. HotpeN MacMicHaet. 


“ SINEWS OF waR”’ (10 S. ix. 470).—In 
Sir Henry Savile’s translation of Tacitus’s 
‘ Histories,’ the first edition of which ap- 
peared in 1581, the words in Book II. 
chap. 84, 

“Sed nihil fatigabat quam pecuniarum con- 
quisitio: eos esse belli civilis nervos dictitans 
Mecha non ius aut verum in cognitionibus, sed 
solum magnitudinem opum spectabat,” 
are rendered :— 
“but the greatest difficulty was to get money: which 
Mutianus affirming to bee the sinewes of ciuill warre, 
respected not law or equity in iudgements, but 
onely what way to procure masses of money.” 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


CouNTING BRINGING (10 S. ix. 
108).—A friend of mine received an illus- 
tration of this superstition when visiting 
the Standing Stones at Callernish, in the 
Lewis. He asked a peasant boy how many 
stones there were in the monument, but was 
told that no one knew, for it was unlucky 
to count them. The lad looked as if he 
expected the ground to open when my 
friend replied that he had just counted them, 
and knew the exact number. 

ALEX. RUSSELL. 
Stromness, Orkney. 


Henry Ettison (10 8. x. 8, 95).—I am 
under @ great debt to the several contribu- 
tors who have helped me to rescue from 


oblivion one of the literary glories of the 
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& ‘*Monkies or Baboons are of several sorts......A 
| third, and the most common, called Varii (Virgis), 
are gray and long nosed with great shaggy tails. 
These may be tamed without difficulty if taken 
young.” 
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Mid-Victorian era. I have not yet been 
able to look into Main or Miles; but there 
is quite enough in the old numbers of 
‘N. & Q.’ to provide me with an answer 
to C. C. B., who seems to doubt Ellison’s 
claims to poetic laurels. A contributor at 
5 §. viii. 51 alludes to Ellison’s influence 
on Morris, Mr. Swinburne, and Tennyson, 
and says The Atheneum of 1844 favourably 
reviews his ‘ Poetry of Real Life,’ praises 
its many beauties and merits, and refers 
to him as “the coming poet.” Any one 
who has read his sonnet “A music 
yet unknown” must be caught by its 
melody and sweetness. 
M. L. R. Bresxar. 


Tue Bonassus (10S. ix. 365, 451; x. 90). 
—Many years ago I read a little collection 
of stories and sketches by George Augustus 
Sala, but, I think, published anonymously. 
Among the sketches was one of an ima- 
ginative, picturesque penny-a-liner “ letting 
himself go,” with a resulting phrase which 
has stuck in my head ever since: ‘“‘ The 
stately bonassus stalked from [or through] 
the underwood.” CHaRLES HicHam. 


Oxtp Tunes (10 S. x. 48, 93).—Mony- 
musk (not ‘‘Money Musk” nor “ Moni- 
musk ’’) is a parish and estate in Aberdeen- 
shire, which gave the name to a dance tune 
much in vogue in that region a quarter of a 
century ago (and probably yet). The com- 
poser may have been a Monymusk man, or 
may have dedicated it to the laird. How 
its fame reached Hartford, Conn., is a 
puzzle. R. 


WINE USED AT Hoty Communion (10 §S. 
ix. 90, 212, 432; x. 96).—Would this not 
be the kind grown in the country, where there 
is any viniculture ? In Hungary it is the 
common white table wine that is used for the 
purpose. bo kK. 


T. L. Peacock: “SKYLIGHT” AND 
“Twiticht”’ (10 S. x. 9, 76).—Has Mr. 
MoRETON any authority for the explanation 
which he gives ? and if so, will he be good 
enough to cite it? I suggest that “‘no 
skylight’ means no light at the top of the 
glass, 7.e., fill to the brim ; and that ‘no 
twilight ’’ means no half light in the glass, 
4.é., drink to the dregs. But these are mere 
conjectures. 


Swimminc Baru (10 S. x. 89).—Lake 
Allen’s ‘ History of Portsmouth,’ 1817, says : 


“Tn the year 1754 was built by subscription a 
ommodious Bathing-house, situated near the mouth 


of Portsmouth Harbour, close to the run of the 
tide, which age pine supplies four baths of 
different dept s of water; two of them are large: 
——— to swim in. In this Bathing-house are like- 
wise hot baths, and two good dressing-rooms : one 
for ladies, the other for gentlemen ; and every other: 
necessary accommodation.” 


The square close by, where the Fish Market 
is still held, is known as Bath Square, and: 
a narrow passage leading from the square 
to Broad Street as Bathing Lane. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Ideal of a Gentleman ; or, a Mirror for Gentle- 
folks. By A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. (Routledge: 
& Sons.) 

Dr. SMYTHE PALMER’s selection of passages in 

prose and verse from the earliest times recalls a 

question often debated, What is a gentleman ? and 

peg mcd in the press, since it affords ample occasion 
or debate, and little for exact definition. Turning 
to the ‘New English Dictionary,’ which is as. 
remarkable for its analysis of meanings as for its 
wealth of examples, we find that a gentleman is 

‘*a person of distinction without precise definition. 

of rank,” man in whom gentle birth is accom- 

a by appropriate qualities and behaviour ; 
ence, in general, a man of chivalrous instincts and 

fine feelings,” and ‘‘a man of superior position in 

society, or having the habits of life indicative of 
this ; often one whose means enable him to live in 

easy circumstances without engaging in trade, a 

man of money and leisure.” hese definitions 

virtually exhaust the Dictionary’s sub-headings, 
apart from heraldic and other special usages, 
such as “‘gentleman in waiting,” and _ satirical 
references. But, admirable and thoughtful as they 
are, they leave unexpressed, though doubtless they 
imply, the first idea of a gentleman that will dome 
to many minds—the idea that some standard of 
education (which goes along with a moral standard): 
is implied. We get this at once in German, where 
we find the gentleman described as der gebildete: 

Mann,” the man of culture. The Greek kalokaga- 

thos implies a similar qualification. In our own 

day, except in a very small portion of London 
society, birth and breeding have alike given way to 
the advances of the plutocrat, who may, so far as: 
heraldry goes, rank above the plain gentleman, yet 
remains obviously below him in such elementary 
points as speech and manners at table. The 
advance of the princes of trade, copiously be- 
sprinkled with the fount of honour, is one of the 
features of our time. We may quote here one of 
the few passages which are in our own common- 
jlace books, and do not figure in Dr. Smythe 

almer’s collection: ‘Mrs. Burney heard Dr. 

Johnson say, ‘ An English merchant is a new species 

of gentleman’” (Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,’ ed. 

Hill, i. 491). Our present heraldry, Boswell remarks, 

“is sui to the times in which it had its origin. 

It is chiefly founded = al ferocious merit, upor 

a excellence.” He goes on to ask why “ the 

spirited hazards of trade and commerce” should 
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not be entitled to the same flattering distinctions. 
his suggestion is then scorned as specious, and 
unworthy of refutation, as “‘a gentleman is a 
gentleman.” It is to be feared that Boswell had 
the pride of the landed proprietor, yet perhaps 
admired with envy the money of the Thrale whom 
he regarded as an inferior. Boswell would certainly 
be surprised and shocked at the glorification of 
trade and commerce in our own day. Already in 
the days of ‘ Bleak House’ Dickens had noted (end 
of chap. xxxv.) that titles were not customarily 
conferred ‘‘on men_ distinguished for peaceful 
services, however good or great ; unless occasionally, 
when they consisted of the accumulation of some 
very large amount of money.” 

The classical tongues, which Goethe hoped would 
ever remain the characteristic of the higher cultiva- 
tion, are getting out of fashion, and the combina- 
tion ‘a scholar and a gentleman” is not now often 
heard. But there are plenty of books which supply 
extracts of the wisdom of the world concerning 
right thinking and acting. None of these can com- 
pare in range and exhaustiveness with our author's 
admirable collection. He is a scholar of ample 
erudition, and his book was first thought of some 
twenty years ago. It began as an Anthology, and 
now it has, as he says, ‘* turned into something like 
a cyclopedia of Gentlehood.” There are no fewer 
than 522 pages, which include a capital index ; and 
the fourteen chapters have such headings as ‘The 
Historical Idea of a Gentleman,’ ‘The Herald’s 
Gentleman,’ ‘Ancestry,’ ‘Wealth and Work,’ 
‘Manners and Good Breeding,’ ‘ The Poets’ Gentle- 
man,’ ‘Gentlemen of other Nations,’ and ‘Ironical 
and Abusive Acceptation of ‘“‘Gentleman.”’ All 
the pages are close packed with passages of the 
most varied character, ranging, as the Foreword 
says, from an Egyptian moralist of B.c. 3300 to Mr. 
William Watson; and the frontispiece is, most 
suitably, a unique portrait of that ideal gentleman, 
Sir Philip Sidney. We are pleased to see many of 
our favourite passages from Tennyson, Ruskin, 
Walter Scott, Newman, Wordsworth, and a host of 
other great men. important and unusual addi- 
tion to a book of this sort is the collection of ex- 
cerpts from journalism—‘'he Spectator, Quarterly, 
Saturday Review, Times, Standard. &c. — which 
would form an anthology of themselves, and often 
supply illuminating matter. The volume is, in fact, 
a symphony in which minds ancient and modern 
play with subtle modulations of phrase and key the 
themes of the whole. No one could read it straight 
off, but it supplies endless matter for reflection and 
edification. e owe to Dr. Symthe Palmer himself 
some original passages, and translations of classical 
authors. Exact references are almost always sup- 
plied, and pains are taken to indicate the context 
where passages as they stand are not clear. 

Any additions or suggestions that we make are 
rather such as are dictated by our own fancy and 

ing than by a sense that anything of moment 
is wanting. Further references to Greek and Latin 
would have made the book too bulky for a single 
volume, but we note that good citizenship has 
recently, and wisely, been put forward as one of 
the essentials of perfect manhood, and thus there is 
a return to Aristotle’s conception of the man who is 
orovdaioc. Without some self-imposed idea 
of useful industry the man of great wealth, who 
need not work, becomes the dangerous and freakish 
millionaire. We find two quotations from Horace. 
Ruskin, in a passage from his diaries, only avail- 


able, we think, since this book was written 
(‘Works,’ Library Edition, vol. xxxiii. p. xxiii), 
has: ‘‘Horace’s definition of a gentleman: ‘ Est 
animus tibi: sunt mores et lingua, fidesque.’ I’ve 
learned this to-day, quite one of the most exhaustive 
verses in the world.’ 

The “‘ Nil admirari” of Horace is, as our late 
Editor used to remark, one of the chief boasts of 
those gentlemen who move in the social world. 
This stoical demeanour has its obvious defects and 
virtues. The latter might have been exhibited in 
the prose of Marcus Aurelius or the melancholy 
wisdom of Amiel. 

From our own columns (7 S. xii. 514) is gathered 
the story of an inebria diner expelled from 
The Cock Tavern by a waiter, who on his return 
to the room ‘“‘ said with emphasis, ‘He’s a perfec’ 
gentleman’; adding, after a pause, as if to explain 
how he arrived at so decided a conclusion ‘he give 
me ’alf-a-crown.’” Many amusing manifestations of 
the same confidence by the lower orders are quoted. 
We remember a definition, supplied, we think, by 
Mr. G. R. Sims, that ‘‘a gentleman is a person who 
can be seen in a clean collar without remark.” The 
merits of good dress and cleanliness are not omitted 
here, but there is nothing on the gentleman fop 
quite so pungent as Tennyson’s satire on Lytton, 
not now printed in his works, but sent to Punch 
(28 February, 1846) by John Forster. One verse 
runs :— 

What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt— 

A dapper boot—a little hand— 
If half the little soul is dirt ? 

We recall in this connexion the conflict between 
Cloten and Guiderius in ‘Cymbeline’ (IV. ii.). 
Cloten demands submission on the strength of his 
obvious rank and superior appearance :— 

Clo. Thou villain base, 

Knows’t me not by my clothes? 

Gui. 0, nor thy tailor, rascal ; 

Who is thy grandfather: he made those clothes, 

hich, as it seems, make thee. 

Dr. Smythe Palmer gives, as might be expected, 
many excellent passages concerning the Christian 
gentleman. Our own commonplace books remind 
us that without faith high ideals have been 
enunciated. From the sections entitled ‘We 
Scholars’ and *What is Noble’ in Nietzsche’s 
‘Beyond Good and Evil’ it may be gathered that 
the idea of the Superman does not exclude enviable 
qualities. 

The book is admirably printed, and we have not 
detected any misprints. _The pee of Ruskin 
quoted on p. 296 appears in a shorter form, with 
somewhat different punctuation, on p 355. But 
that does not matter. In the words of the Greek 
proverb we may say, Aic¢ rpi¢ ra Such 
repeated attention is deserved by this collection of 
the world’s best thoughts on the subject of the best 
men. 


The National Review is as lively as usual in its 
remarks on current politics. Mr. H. W. Wilson 
has an ‘ ae > of Lord Charles Beresford, 
and Mr. J. 8S. Arkwright, M.P., writes on ‘The 
Parliamentary Breakdown,’ remarking that the 
hopeless overloading of the Party programme is 
known to everybody. This is an accusation 
brought, we think, against most Governments by 
the Opposition, An “old-time admirer” has been 


discovered who talks of ‘‘ the biggest muddle that 
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Westminster has ever seen.” In ‘A Niece of 
Halifax’ Lord Hylton introduces some interesting 
correspondence of the early eighteenth century. 
An important, sober, and well-reasoned article is 
that by Mr. Reginald A. Bray on ‘The Burden of 
the Family.’ Sir Oliver Lodge makes an appeal 
for fresh resources to carry on the work of the 
University of Birmingham. Mr. W. T. R. Preston 
in ‘Fair Play for Japan’ goes over a good deal of 
familiar ground, but rightly emphasizes the strik- 
ing qualities which promise continued success to 
the latest “ arrival” as a Great Power. The most 
interesting article to us is a protest concerning 
‘The Well of English Defiled,’ by Academicus, 
dealing with the deterioration of English style and 
the praise of the bizarre. While we cordially en- 
dorse the writer’s main views, we are amazed at 
some of his examples. He says that ‘one 
of the marks of a good style is the ease with 
which it lends itself to translation into another 
tongue,” and proceeds to give an English version of 
Tacitus—of all writers in the world! In our 
opinion there never has been, and never will be, a 
shorouhly adequate English translation of that 
brilliant author, for the very reason that he strained 
Latin, already a brief language, to a point at which 
brevity and obscurity meet. The translation by 
Jowett of the Funeral Oration of Pericles is 
elegant, but not satisfactory as a rendering of the 
Greek. Newman and Addison, with whom the 
article concludes as exemplars, are beautifully 
lucid, and devoid of the eccentricities which tease 
us in much modern prose. 


BookKsELLERS’ CaTALOGUES.—AUGUST. 

Messrs. S. Drayton & Sons’ Exeter Cata- 
logue 195, contains a good assortment of books at 
moderate prices under Africa, America, Art, and 
London. The last includes ‘ London Labour and 
the London Poor,’ 4 vols., 15s.; and ‘Old and New 
London,’ 6 vols., 4to, 15s. General items comprise 
McCarthy’s ‘History of Our Own Times,’ 5 vols., 
l/. 7s. 6d.; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., 1l. 15s.; 
Major’s edition of ‘ The Complete Angler’ and the 
* Lives,’ 2 vols., russia, 3/.3s.; and the Clarendon 
Press facsimile of the First Folio Shakespeare, 6/. 6s. 
“The Faerie Queene,’ edited by Wise, Kelmscott 
Press, 6 vols., 4to, new as published, is priced 
3/.10s. Only 1,000 copies were printed, and the 
work is now out of print. 

Catalogue 168 of Leo Liepmannssohn of Berlin 
deals with almanacs, calendars, &c., Daniel Chodo- 
wiecki, selected German authors, musical settings 
of German poetry, and portraits. In all these 
sections there is much of interest. The Germans 
seem in the early nineteenth century to have had, 
like ourselves, ‘‘ Forget-me-not ” albums and table 
books for ladies. We notice in the section of 
German Literature two translations of Butler’s 
‘Hudibras,’ 20m. and 8m. 50; Tieck’s version of 
“Don Quixote’ with Doré’s illustrations, 2 vols., 
8m. ; several rare editions of Goethe; a first edition 
of Heine’s ‘Buch der Lieder,’ 80m.; also of his 
“De l’Allemagne,’ 2 vols., Paris, 20m.; and 117 
numbers of the Augsburg Al/gemeine Zeitung 
(1831-49), containing Heine’s contributions from 
Paris, 400m. There are items under Shakespeare 
concerning translations by A. W. Schlegel and 

Voss. A set of agner’s ‘ Gesammelte 


Jd: 
Schriften und Dichtungen,’ 10 vols., can be had 
for 45m. 


Messrs. E. Parsons & Sons have in their Cata- 
eae 262, under Americana, a MS. of 22 pages, 
folio, from the collection of Admiral Ommanney, 
including eleven original sepia drawings, being 
views of towns and harbours, 1754 and 1756, 
60 guineas. Under Ackermann is the ‘ Repository 
of Arts,’ vols. i—xx. in 10 vols., roy. 8vo, 14/. 14s. ; 
under Alken, ‘The National Sports of Great 
Britain,’ original issue, 6U guineas ; under Boydell, 
‘The History of the Thames, 13/. 13s.; and under 
Blake, ‘ The Book of Job,’ 18/. 18s., and illustrations 
to Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 9/. 9s. Other items 
include the sixth edition of ‘The Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ 1651, 6/. 6s.; Darly’s ‘Comic Prints,’ 
1776, 14/. 14s.; Martin’s ‘ History of Oriental 
Carpets before 1800,’ 28/. ; Chatelain and Roberts’s 
‘Views of London,’ 1750, 7/. 10s.; Constable’s 
‘Landscape Scenery,’ 30 guineas; ‘Stafford Gal- 
lery,’ largest paper, 36/. ; and ‘The Wallace Collec- 
tion,’ Goupil, 35/.. The Catalogue is indeed rich in 
fine-art works. Etchings include Edwards’s ‘ Inns,’ 
7 guineas. Under French engravings is an impor- 
tant collection, * Illustrations de l’'Art du XVIII. 
Siécle,’ 8 vols., 4to, half red morocco extra, 
50 guineas. There are interesting items under 
Boucher, Greuze, Lawrence, and Ward, besides a 
series of water-colours of the Isle of Wight, &c., by 
Sandby. The valuable works on Military Costume 
include Ackermann’s and Fores’s ‘ Yeomanry,’ 
1844-7, 150/. 

Mr. Robert Wild’s Burnley Catalogue 75 is a 
general list of books at very low prices. 


A REVISED EDITION of ‘House Mottoes and 
Inscriptions Old and New,’ by Miss S. F. A. Caul- 
feild, is to be published immediately by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. It contains a collection of mottoes taken 
from houses in many lands and ages, with informa- 
tion on the use of such inscriptions among different 
peoples. The volume is illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WEcannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

F. K. P. (‘‘ Peerless Pool ”).—This was opeued as 
a swimming bath by Kemp in 1743. For its history 
see 9S. iv. 128, 197, 271. : 

CorrIGENDA.—P. 107, col. 2, 1. 12, for ““TROoPHIMO” 
read TROPHIMVS.—P. 116, col. 1, 1. 13, for ‘* Here” 
read 7'here. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (AUGUST). 


BOOKS. 
WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 


Booksellers and Exporters, 


Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 
of any description and of any 1 itude. Gentlemen, 
Executors and others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 
Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 
Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Pro- 
perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 
the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale 
will be entirely obviated. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
Established 1845. Telegrams—‘“ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 


MILITARY HISTORY 


FROM 
ALEXANDER TO NAPOLEON. 
Catalogue of 100 Pages 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


THOMAS BAKER, 
Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 
72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free. 
EXPORTER. IMPORTER. 


LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


L. C. BRAUN, 

17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


W. M. VOYNICH, 


68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
PALAZZO BORGHESE, FLORENCE, 


AND 


WARSAW, POLAND. 


Incunabula, Science, Bindings, 
English and Foreign Literature, 
Shakespeariana, Gc. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


P. M. BARNARD, M.A. 


(Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge), 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
10, DUDLEY ROAD (Opposite the Opera House), 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
CATALOGUE 22.—Foreign Literature. 

24.—Book Bindings. 


P. M. BARNARD undertakes the formation of 
Collections or Libraries on special subjects. 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST. 


Thousands of the Best Books 
at from 25 to 80 per cent below the original prices. 
The Largest and Best Stock of 
Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in the World. 


WRITE FOR OUR AUGUST CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


NOW READY. 
CATALOGUE No. 132 


OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


From the Library of 
the late Sir JAMES ROBERTSON, LL.D., &c. 


Including a Remarkably Fine Collection of Foulis 
Press Publications, and interesting Works 
in all Departments of Literature. 


Gratis and post free on application to 


MYERS & CO, 


59, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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The 


HOLIDAY 
Where to Go 


“WHITAKER.” 


AN 


How to Go Illustrated Guide 


Holiday and 


| TO THE 


Health Resort 
Where to Stay 


United Kingdom. 


ALPHABETICAL. 
What to Do ILLUSTRATED. 
| SPECIAL ARTICLES. 


Crown 8vo, about 400 pp. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


What to See 


J. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltp., 
12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chan Iane, E.C.; and Printed b; 
J. ED ‘ARD FRANCIS, Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, #.0.—Saturday, August 15, 1908. . 
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